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Space precludes even a summary of the opinions expressed. 
The stenographic report of the entire meeting of the Club will be 
published as a supplement to The Inlander — a recently established 
magazine conducted by undergraduates of the University of 
Michigan. 



THE PLACE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL IN AN IDEAL 
SCHEME OF PUBLIC EDUCATION.* 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Friends of the Albany High School: Many 
circumstances combine to make it a pleasure to me to take part in 
your rejoicing to-day. First of all, as a citizen of the great Com- 
monwealth of New York, I rejoice in everything that makes for 
the happiness and the welfare of the people of the State. A good 
school 4s of interest to every citizen. Like an electric battery, 
its power is generated at one spot, but its influence is felt near and 
far. There is, however, a more particular reason why I am glad 
to be here. The venerable college over which I have the honor 
to preside antedates by almost half a century the public school 
system of the State. The relations of the State of New York to 
the secondary and higher education have been shaped more power- 
fully .by one of Columbia's distinguished graduates than by any 
other man. I refer, of course, to Alexander Hamilton. Another 
of our graduates, De Witt Clinton, as the founder of the first free 
primary school in New York City, was, in effect, the father of the 
public school system in the majestic city with which the college is 
identified. It will not surprise you, therefore, to be told that the 
president of Columbia College feels a double interest in your High 
School; first, because it is a part of the public school system of 
the State ; and second, because the work of the school is so closely 
associated with the higher education. Columbia, again, like the 
Albany High School, is in a city of Dutch origin. Whatever else 
maybe stated of the Dutch in their relation to this commonwealth, 
it can be confidently affirmed that they were loyal friends of 

* Extract from an address delivered at the twenty -fifth anniversary of 
the Albany High School, printed by permission of President Low and 
Principal Robinson. 
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popular education. Superintendent Draper has made it clear that 
during the entire period of Dutch ascendancy in the New Nether- 
lands, the common school and the cause of popular education 
received constant favor. The first effect of English supremacy 
was to diminish the interest in popular education. The English 
did, however, establish Columbia College, then known as King's 
College, and out of it have proceeded, as matter of fact, many 
of the most powerful influences that have resulted in the public 
school system of the State. This development is in accordance 
with the usual historic fact. The higher education has not been 
evolved from below. It has ordinarily existed first, and has been 
the chief factor in developing the elementary and secondary 
schools. Naturally, this does not mean that a man can become a 
philosopher, or learned in any department of knowledge, without 
first learning the elementary branches which equip him for ad- 
vanced study. It simply means that, historically, universities are 
older than all schemes of public education, and that out of the 
universities have come most of the men whose influence has been 
effective to establish great systems of popular education. 

I am not striving to claim for universities more than is their 
due. I understand very well that many university men have been 
hostile to public education, though few, if any, in this country. 
I also know that the common schools of every country have found 
as earnest and as able friends in the ranks of those who have not 
been trained at universities as among those who have. I contend 
only, because I believe profoundly, that elementary and secondary 
education, as systems which have been made available to great 
masses of men, have followed the dissemination of light that has 
proceeded from the universities as light shines from the stars in 
the wide arch of heaven. It is the stars that have made the light, 
not the light that makes the stars. The importance of this fact 
can be readily understood. If systems of education grow from 
the bottom up, they may be right who contend that at a certain 
point the interest of the State in the education may be arbitrarily 
closed. But if, as it seems to me, history makes clear, the system 
of the lower education has followed upon and springs from the 
higher, then it is equally clear that any State that desires its work 
in elementary education to remain healthy and efficient, must be 
not less careful to promote and encourage education in all its higher 
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developments than it is to do so at the bottom. You have all 
heard the story of St. Dennis, how he is reputed to have taken 
his head under his arm, after his head had been cut off, and to 
have carried it for two miles, laying it down finally upon the site 
of the church of St. Dennis, in which the sovereigns of France 
were buried for so many years. Ninon de L'Enclos was asked 
whether she believed such a thing to be possible. Her reply has 
passed into a proverb: " It is only the first step which counts. " 
If in a human body the head were to be removed as a costly orna- 
ment, because it takes as much food to support one head as to 
animate two feet, the result would be to render the feet and all 
the other members useless. The same result would follow with 
absolute certainty in a system of popular education. It is 
altogether delusive to imagine that the interest of the State can 
be confined to the lower members because they are more numer- 
ously patronized. 

Jefferson, you remember, urged upon the State of Virginia a 
complete system of public education, at the top of which there 
was to be a university of the State, at the bottom a net- work of 
common schools supported by hundreds to bring them as close as 
possible to the great body of the people, while between the two 
there was to be a series of secondary schools or academies, which 
would make the connecting link between the elementary school 
work a'nd the higher education. Something was done at both ends 
of the line. The University of Virginia was established and some 
common schools, but the intermediate schools the State declined 
to establish. It is significant that the elementary schools suffered 
more by this omission than did the university. The University 
of Virginia, despite this drawback, even before the war, won and 
maintained an honorable place among the institutions of higher 
education in the country; but the common school system of Virginia 
was able to win no commendation from anybody. This historic 
experience justifies the claim that it is impossible long to maintain 
an elementary school system worth having which does not open 
out into a system of secondary schools; and it is equally impossi- 
ble to keep a system of secondary schools valuable for any long 
period if they, in turn, do not open out into the colleges and uni- 
versities. The uplift of the higher upon the lower is one of the 
most essential truths bearing upon education. 
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This, however, is only half of the truth. While it is true, as I 
have tried to show, that a system of education is like a pyramid, 
which all the way down should take its shape and its proportions 
from the corner-stone at the apex, it must be admitted, neverthe- 
less, that it is a great -piece of folly to try to stand a pyramid on 
its point. I have very great sympathy with those who emphasize 
the cause of the elementary schools. It is a shameful thing in a 
free community when the facilities for elementary education are not 
entirely adequate for the public needs. It is certainly true that 
the great masses of the children of the commonwealth leave school 
at the age of fourteen or earlier, and that these children must get 
their opportunities for education within that interval, or they will 
go into the world ignorant. It is also true that the system of edu- 
cation which is inadequate at the bottom will reflect its insecurity 
all the way to the top. But this does not mean that at any higher 
point the pyramid is too large; it means decisively and only that 
the foundation is too small. The remedy is not to be found by 
diminishing the contributions of the State for secondary and higher 
education; it is distinctly to be found in enlarging the contribu- 
tions for the lower. With every such movement I am in the 
heartiest sympathy. When it was my privilege to come into close 
touch with the public school system of Brooklyn, as Mayor of the 
city, my eye was caught immediately by the palpable fact that 
several thousand seats, taking the city as a whole, were vacant in 
the grammar schools, while children were being turned away from 
the primary schools by the thousand. Just at this time a propo- 
sition was made to erect a new high school in the city at the cost 
of $100,000, or $120,000; and I took the ground that until the 
primary need was fully met the city could not afford to spend its 
money for a new high school building, however much such a 
building was immediately needed. What was the consequence? 
The consequence was that in every grammar school in the city 
the bright students who ought to have been graduated into the 
high schools were held back in their classes, and the flow of chil- 
dren through the whole public school system was choked at the 
outlet. A few hundred boys and girls, who were able and willing 
to profit by high school courses, were made the unconscious in- 
struments of preventing promotion all the way down, so that, at 
the bottom, thousands of children were deprived of all school 
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privileges because the system had ceased to enjoy the use of its 
proper outlet at the top. One year taught me the lesson, and the 
next year an appropriation was made for' a new high school build- 
ing. The effect was instantaneous. The proper working of the 
system was restored immediately, and the accommodations at the 
bottom were at once greatly increased. Nor was this all. The 
attention which was called to the subject resulted in an interest, 
the impulse of which has not ceased to be felt in Brooklyn from 
that day to this. Since then still another high school building has 
been erected in the city; that one has been greatly enlarged, and 
seats have been added by tens of thousands to the primary school 
accommodations afforded by the city. It may indeed be claimed 
that the principals of the grammar schools who failed to turn out 
into the world the boys and girls who could not be accepted in the 
high school for lack of room, failed in their duty. Possibly they 
did; but the personal equation is a factor which cannot be elimi- 
nated in the discussion of public policies. If men will not do a 
thing, it is idle to project a system whose success depends wholly 
upon their doing that very thing. The attempt to limit education 
by the State to elementary work would shatter itself on that rock 
if it avoided every other. You cannot bring bright boys and girls 
into close personal contact with human teachers without finding 
the teachers straining every nerve to secure for their bright 
scholars the privileges of the best possible education. 

The question, therefore, as to the point at which the public 
support of education should be withheld, appears to me to be not 
a question of principle, but simply and purely a question of ex- 
pediency. It is well known, as I have said, that Jefferson, the 
father of American Democracy, urged with all his influence the 
creation of a university to be supported by the State of Virginia. 
It is perfectly clear, also, that the Western States of our Union, 
almost without exception, are developing upon this model. If it 
were true that education profits only the individual who has it, 
there might be some force in the objection that unless individuals 
can obtain the higher education for themselves it is no concern of 
the State. But it has long ago been pointed out that a well- 
educated man or woman is of more value to the State than to 
himself. No one has expressed this thought more forcibly than 
did Horatio Seymour in an address at Utica in 1878. Mr. Sqy- 
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mour said: "There is no just view of education which does not 
take into account its diffusive nature. But, it may be said, if all 
this is true, it is still best to leave higher education to private 
support. It will always get great aid from that source, but if it 
depends upon that alone only a class can enjoy it. It would leave 
a wide gap between the schools for all- and the schools for a few. 
It would shut out many of the best and brightest minds, and their 
loss would be a public loss. It would break up the unity of our 
system, its broad scope, and the sympathies which should run 
through and permeate the whole." 

Placing this utterance by Governor Seymour side by side with 
the well-known views of Thomas Jefferson, one is entitled to say, 
I think, it is a spurious democracy which objects to the public 
maintaining schools for the instruction of even the highest order, 
if general conditions make it desirable. 

Seth Low 



A REPLY 



To the Editors of the School Review: 

A poetical passage cannot be stripped of its poetic form without 
ceasing to be poetry. In its form resides its essential character. 
The study of the poet is always for an impressive diction, whereby 
he may exalt the trite themes of verse and make familiar old 
truths seem new and beautiful. What Emerson calls the " skyey " 
sentences of Shakespeare are such wholly by virtue of their poetic 
form. The ultimate thought-content of a poem may be very 
slight, while yet the poem is very great. A pure lyric evaporates 
almost wholly on the removal of its form. Even that poetry 
which abounds the most in moral or argumentative significance is 
reduced to homily when its meaning is rendered in prose. 

Failure to appreciate the absolute supremacy of form in poetry 
is what vitiates, most of all shortcomings, the current teaching of 
literature. The function of the teacher, with regard to poetry, is 
to bring out the value of the form, rather than to find and state 
the moral. To read a poem well is more important than to re- 
duce it to paraphrase. 

* See the School Review for May, 1894, page 303. 



